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Editorial 


Tragedy in the South 


Those observers who saw in the 
Supreme Court’s condemnation of 
segregated schools an ominous storm 
signal were surely right. The pas- 
sions that burned fiercely in the 
Civil War and Reconstruction pe- 
riods have burst forth again. It is 
hardly too much to say that the 
drama of secession, in its first stage, 
is being enacted again. What is the 
lesson to be learned from this sad 
spectacle? 

Not, certainly, that the Court was 
wrong. We think history will vindi- 
cate the momentous decision hand- 
ed down in May, 1954. Enforced 
segregation is subversive of the Con- 
stitution and a mockery of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. ‘The Su- 
preme Court on that memorable day 
was speaking to the heart of America 
—exercising the function of moral 
prophecy, which appeals from men’s 
wayward practices to their repressed 
but troubled consciences. 

But the Supreme Court knew, bet- 
ter than some reformers know, the 
difference between a profound moral 
judgment and the process by which 
it is implemented. It takes more 
than statutes and court decisions to 
eradicate social evil, for such evil 
reflects the sinfulness of the human 
heart. The bitter fruits of the slave 
system are still being harvested in 
the South. The judicial ban on seg- 
regation should be used to support 
and accelerate the moral progress 
which has been in evidence in the 
South in recent years. To take it as 
a signal that the antipathies nour- 
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ished by centuries of repression and 
injustice may now be regarded as 
mere memories is dangerous folly. 
It is small wonder that so eminent 
a citizen as Virginius Dabney of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch is im- 
pelled to say that relations between 
the races in the South are “definitely 
worse” than before the decision on 
segregation was rendered. 

The crowning folly, it seems to 
us, would be to jeopardize the edu- 
cation of children of both races, 
North and South, by risking defeat 
of federal aid to education through 
linking it to the segregation issue. 


Letter of the Law 


By an interesting coincidence the 
press in New York City carried on 
two successive days early in March 
the story of Alabama’s challenge to 
the Supreme Court and the fine im- 
posed on the saintly Dorothy Day, 
co-founder of the Catholic Worker 
Movement, because her “House of 
Hospitality” had been found to be 
a firetrap. There was no more doubt 
of this violation than there was of 
the defiance of the Supreme Court 
by some of the Southern. states. 

But the magistrate, taking account 
of all the circumstances, set aside the 
fine and gave Miss Day time to-put 
her house in order. (In the mean- 
time William H. Auden, British- 
born, American-read poet had come 
forward with money to pay the fine.) 

Is it not fair to say that whenever 
a law, or a court decision, cuts across 
long-established custom or deeply 
-intrenched social evils summary ac- 


tion is likely to be abortive and dele- 
terious? The essential thing is an 
undoubted intention to correct the 
fault with all possible speed, evi- 
denced by progress in that direction. 
As the magistrate said, “Something 
has to be done to make this building 
comply.” It is being done, we gather, 
at Hospitality House. The South, 
too, will put its house in order, 
though the process may be painfully 
slow in spots. It is not likely to be 
speeded by application of external 
force. 


Those Balloons 


Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, the New 
York Times’ expert on military af- 
fairs, is a writer who combines knowl- 
edge, insight, and moderation in 
pronouncing judgments. It was noth- 
ing short of startling, therefore, that 
he began a recent column with these 
words: 

“Balloons launched by the mili- 
tary for military purposes have again 
raised the issue of the credibility of 
the United States Government.” 

Just like that! Mr. Baldwin takes 
the charges of the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning the U.S. balloons 
seriously enough to say: “If, indeed, 
some of our ‘meteorological’ bal- 
loons were used for photo-reconnais- 
sance or ‘espionage,’ as the Russians 
charge, it is now clear that a very 
careful evaluation of such a project 
should have been made prior to its 
implementation.” 

Moreover, Mr. Baldwin coolly 
comments that the balloon incident 
is not the first occurrence “when 
correspondents and the public found 
it hard to swallow the whole truth 
of the statements issued by State De- 


partment and Pentagon”; but that 
several times previously “belated or 
distorted announcements from Wash- 
ington have cloaked the whole truth 
or have created doubt.” 

These are calm but terrible words. 
The evil here pointed to is perhaps 
a greater menace to a free society 
than some of the subversive activities 
that get so much more attention. 


The President’s Health 


Once more an important political 
issue is in danger of going unde- 
fined and remaining mischievously 
confused. Mr. Eisenhower, frankly 
and with convincingly honest inten- 
tion, has put his availability as a 
candidate for re-election up to his 
party and ultimately to the Ameri- 
can people. A certain degree of 
physical impairment he expressly 
recognizes and even emphasizes. As 
Walter Lippmann says, he himself 
has “made his own fitness the cen- 
tral issue of the campaign.” 

Now, the problem will be to find 
the proper way to debate this issue. 
One presidential aspirant has al- 
ready said that it should not be an 
issue; that he has made it a rule not 
to discuss a man’s health or his per- 
sonal appearance. This is surely a 
climax of irrelevance. A man does 
not, in the course of nature, die or 
decline in vigor because of personal 
appearance. To exclude the health 
issue from this campaign, especially 
as it involves the vice-presidency, 
would be an act of grievous political 
irresponsibility. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's health was 
not wholly excluded from popular 
discussion in 1944. In the light of 
the event, perhaps it should have 


been discussed more. However, the 
present situation is quite excep- 
The President himself has 
put the issue. To quote Mr. Lipp- 
mann again, “the people are to 
decide the most unusual question 
which has ever been put to a de- 
mocracy.”’ 


tional. 


This is not to say that the Presi- 
dent’s health is the only issue. But 
in view of his apparent ascendancy 
in popular esteem it seems to be for 
a very large portion of the electorate 
the main issue. Our political leaders, 
in both parties, are about to be 
taxed heavily with respect to wis- 
dom, candor—and even integrity— 
as they chart their courses in this 
unprecedented campaign. 


“Christian Action” 


Since its organization in 1951 
Christian Action has enlisted the in- 
terest of many readers of Social 
Action. CSA members have shared 
in its leadership. The recent closing 
of the national office of the organi- 
zation was deeply regretted by the 
members of the Board of Directors 
who were impelled to make the 
decision. The final Newsletter ex- 
plained it in words that are worth 
pondering by all who take Chris- 
tianity seriously as a social force: 


Underlying the decision to close the 
national office has been the realization 
that fresh approaches to the analysis 
of social, economic, and political prob- 
lems from the vantage-point of Chris- 
tian faith are now needed. The social 
problems of our time are as deep and 
fateful as such problems have ever 
been, but the next steps to be taken 
or the approaches toward solutions of 
these problems are not such as to give 
a very clear character to an organiza- 


tion that is concerned about them. On 
issues concerning which convictions 
have become clear, as in matters of 
racial segregation, the need is for con- 
crete steps in local situations, which 
can be done through existing agencies. 
On the other hand, the cultural prob- 
lems which are created by such things 
as economic abundance or mass com- 
munications call for tentative explora- 
tion rather than for pressure in behalf 
of a position. Finally when we began 
there was some uncertainty as to how 
the newly-formed National Council 
of Churches would move, but today 
on most social issues the National 
Council is providing much better lead- 
ership than seemed likely in 1951. 


But for an apparently insoluble 
budgetary problem this small but 
vital organization would of course 
never have even considered closing 
its national office. That its leaders 
had made an unhappy necessity an 
occasion for this bit of social diag- 
nosis is typical of the spirit and 
method of this dynamic group. 

Christian Action is not defunct. 
Its quarterly journal Christianity 
and Society is continuing, and the 
New York Chapter and the Board 
of Directors are now serving as “‘the 
nuclei for the continuing fellow- 
ship.” The mail address is the same 
—537 West 12Ist Street, New York 
2) pNe x 


“The Last Hurrah” 


Edwin O’Connor’s novel bearing 
this title, which has attracted a good 
deal of attention, has occasioned a 
pointed comment from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference which 
appears in a recent issue of its news 
feature, the Yardstick. The book re- 
veals the -political domination of a 


ereat American city, manifestly Bos- 
Irish Catholics. The Yard- 
stick comments that “the condition 
depicted has existed elsewhere and 
created a_ difficult 
problem for the Church in the Unit- 
ed States.” The central figure, “a 
nominal Catholic,” has exploited the 
resentment, felt by his constituents, 
toward anti-Irish and anti-Catholic 
sentiment in the community. Says 
the Yardstick: 


ton, by 


has sometimes 


The menace of his power is best 
stated by another Irish Catholic in the 
book when he says, “Skeffington’s 
crime is not what people think it is. 
It is not simply that he has let down 
the community. Oh, he’s done that, all 
right, but in my humble opinion he’s 
done much worse than that. He has 
let down his community, yes, but first 
and foremost he has let down his in- 
heritance, his people and his religion. 
That’s what he has done, and that is 
his crime. It’s what he’ll have to an- 
swer to his Maker for!” 


The writer comments further: 
“Every Catholic who has had any 
kind of Catholic training knows all 
this, and a great deal more. Knowl- 
edge, however, is definitely not vir- 
tue.” 


““Seniority”’ 


The election of Senator Eastland 
to the chairmanship of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in conformity 
to the seniority rule will amuse 
cynics and delight communists. Note, 
please—this is not a comment on the 
Senator from Mississippi. His integ- 


rity is not for us to pass upon. ‘The 
point is that the man who has de- 
clared war—peaceful war, of course 
—on the Supreme Court because he 
rejects its interpretation of the Con- 
stitution now becomes head of the 
most exalted committee of the most 
august body in this Republic. How 
the Kremlin must laugh at that! 


In This Issue 

Whatever may be said for a flexi- 
ble price support policy, we incline 
toward a flexible editorial policy in 
deciding what you, our esteemed 
reader, will find between the covers 
of this magazine. The main idea this 
month is to put before you two 
contrasting expert appraisals of the 
American economy at this juncture 
and some critical comments thereon 
by other writers of high competence 
and diverse viewpoints. 

We hope this will prove to be a 
fruitful idea. There is much reason 
to believe that thinking is best stimu- 
lated by confronting the mind, not 
with mere questions or “problems,” 
but with vigorous provocative state- 
ments of conflicting views. What do 
you think? 


‘The editor wishes to call attention 
also to the review of Professor John 
M. Clark’s recently published book 
(page 26). It is a pity that this kind 
of economic and ethical analysis 
cannot be substituted for the super- . 
ficial propagandist “economics” with 
which many ministers are being 
bombarded. 


Perspectives on Prosperity 


Through the courtesy of the Saturday Review and of the 


authors, we are reproducing here two articles which ap- 


peared in that magazine for January 21. Written by men 


who are experts in economic problems, the two articles 


are in marked contrast and hence provocative. The six 


commentaries that follow them were prepared at our 


request; and the writers have made the most of their 


opportunities. 


Economic Peace 


By Courtney C. Brown 


HE U. S. Economy can win the 
Peace. Indeed, it may be the 
only thing that can win the peace. 
That is a brave statement. Many 
will feel it should be qualified. They 
will contend that peace, if it is to 
be won, will be the reward of a 
strong military potential; or of effec- 
tive political maneuvering; or of 
cultural penetration of the oppo- 
nents’ hard way of life; or of better 
living conditions for depressed and 
restless, but still uncommitted peo- 
ples. All of these are conditions 
precedent to winning the peace. All 
are supported by a strong economy 
in the United States. 
There is a more fundamental 
sense, however, in which the U.S. 
economy can win the peace. Part of 


Dr. Brown is Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


the aggressiveness in world affairs is 
a reflection of old-fashioned nation- 
alistic aspiration. Part is based on 
fanatical zeal to impose a way of 
life. Despite the atomic age power 
politics can perhaps be contained or 
at least restrained by military and 
diplomatic strength. Ideology, what 
people think, tends to be impervi- 
ous to power. Peace cannot be won 
by power alone. The opportunities 
of the U.S. economy to win the 
peace are to be found in its poten- 
tial impact on ideas. 

Great ideas that move the world 
have roots in man’s spiritual nature. 
The initial appeal of Communism 
typically rests on its assumed ideal- 
ism. It is not until the bitter experi- 
ences of enduring authoritarianism 
tarnish the dream that disillusion- 
ment sets in. Then it is too late. It 
is too late except for the slow re- 
conquest of men’s minds through 
penetration of a new idealism. 


ives Wes: 
that new idealism if it is correctly 
understood. It is not widely under- 
stood today, either in the United 
States or abroad. During the last 
half-century creative growth and 
change have produced a unique 
form of business enterprise in this 
country, a form that is not ade- 
quately described by the ‘symbols 
and abstractions of a century of 
polemics. Yet we insist upon accept- 
ing the world debate in terms initi- 
ally formulated for an earlier day 
by Adam Smith, and later given 
emotional distortion by Karl Marx 
—a framework useful to Russia but 
unflattering to us. We have failed to 
conceptualize our economic system 
so as to describe adequately the 
reality, that is, the social achieve- 
ments of our business life. 


economy can supply 


Emerging Goals 


It is not necessary to minimize the 
essential role of profits to recognize 
that constructive business goals have 
emerged that transcend the mere 
search for profits. We have devel- 
oped a flexibility and mobility of 
voluntary groups working together 
that has demonstrated its capacity 
to attune our work to the changing 
patterns of our desires. This has 
been accomplished through incen- 
tives and not through compulsions. 
We have lifted the dignity of the 
individual at all levels in business 
organizations to new heights. Despite 
the recent explosive diatribes be- 
tween the NAM and AFL-CIO lead- 
ers, we have even begun to wonder 
whether the assumption of an in- 
herent conflict of interest between 
capital and labor, embedded in the 


political philosophy of our oppo- 
nents, has essential validity at all. 
We have, in short, begun to see the 
dim outlines of an economic society 
in which the old shibboleths have 
less and less meaning. The tenets of 
class conflict never have had much 
of a place in our fluid society and 
they have even less today. We have 
a business system, in short, that has 
the promise of moving progressively 
toward the achievement of political 
and spiritual values as well as mate- 
rial ones. All this has come about, 
at least in part, in an unexpected 
fashion. 

Two profoundly significant social 
changes have occurred in the past 
century. One is in the magnitude 
and characteristics of the modern 
corporation owned by, and managed 
in the interests of, large numbers of 
people. The second of these changes, 
related to the first, is the separation 
of industrial and commercial prop- 
erty into ownership on the one 
hand, and immediate control on the 
other. The typical industrial or 
commercial operation is now quite 
a different thing from the single 
enterpriser or the small family firm 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The typical business firm 
today is a political and social insti- 
tution almost as much as it is an 
economic one. 


Incentives 


The motivations of those charged 
with its administration are far more 
complex than the too-often-assumed 
simple effort to gain another quick 
dollar. This is in part due to the 
separation of beneficial ownership 
and immediate control. It is in part 


due to the more complex nature of 
production and distribution proc- 
esses and the longer time dimen- 
sions embedded in. the adminis- 
trative decisions of modern man- 
agement. It is in part due to the 
development of a new group in so- 
ciety — professional management — 
whose sanction rests quite as much 
on public esteem as upon law. Regu- 
larity and growth have assumed 
greater importance than the sharp 
trade of a single transaction. Satis- 
factory and enduring relationships 
with suppliers, customers and work- 
ers are just as important as those 
with stockholders. 

Without preconception or con- 
scious planning, a flexible and re- 
sponsive economic system has evolved 
into a set of institutions that serve 
well both the material and political 
requirements of a society of free 
men. Profits, essential though they 
be, are as much a means to larger 
ends as they are an end in them- 
selves. To the professional manager, 
-who more than likely is not a signifi- 
cant beneficial owner, profits are for 
the most part a measure of past suc- 
cess and a means to future success; 
and success for the business firm is 
itself becoming increasingly a long 
range matter. In the long range, the 
interests of the firm and of society 
as a whole tend to coincide. 

Accompanying the ubiquitous 
benefits of improved productivity 
there has occurred a broadening par- 
ticipation by the public at large in 
the beneficial ownership of produc- 
tion and distribution. Much prog- 
ress thus has been made toward the 
management of business in the in- 
terest of all the people and the wide 
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participation by the people in the 
benefits of business efforts. But this 
has occurred by evolution and with- 
out compulsion. It has occurred in 
a manner that is consistent with a 
flexible and free society. It has oc- 
curred without turning over the 
business life of the nation to the 
government. 


A Real Revolution 


Ours, as Erwin Canham once 
said, is the real revolution. We have, 
perhaps unwittingly, evolved an 


economic system capable of supply- 
ing great abundance in a manner 
consistent with political freedom. 
Abundance and freedom are the two 
goals toward which the people of 
the world so ardently look. ‘Their 
appeal cannot be denied. It is be- 
cause of this that the U.S. economy, 
if truly understood, can win the 
minds of the uncommitted; even the 
committed, in the course of time. 
But the goals of abundance and 
freedom cannot be and need not be 
sold as so many collar buttons. ‘They 
are already sold. Nor can the U.S. 
economy be “exported” as a free 
enterprise system. When translated 
into the old terms with which they 
are familiar, that simply means to 
many of the world’s people “free- 
dom of owners to exploit the work- 
CLs... 

By example and by using the 
right terms ourselves, the conviction 
will grow that our business system 
combines responsiveness with effi- 
ciency and opportunity; and most 
important of all, that it is compati- 
ble with and a promoter of the 
society of free men. The abundance 


and freedom of our society will be 
observed and adopted by the world’s 
peoples, if we do not insist on con- 
fusing ourselves and the world re- 
garding what we really do have. In 
our economic system, properly un- 


derstood, we have the spiritual as 
well as the material means of win- 
ning the peace. In this sense the 
U.S. economic system may be the 
only thing that can ultimately win 
the peace. 


Prosperity Is no Panacea 
By Leo Cherne 


HE next ten years already assure 
Ae fantastic a development of 
luxury that an economic paradise, 
a technological Eden seems guaran- 
teed. Many are convinced that man’s 
endless, fruitless search for the pana- 
cea has come to an end. Health, 
prosperity, are about to be fabri- 
cated by a machine. 

We have learned much about the 
nature of man during these last 
thirty years. It has been disillusion- 
ing. Were the promise for the future 
to depend only on the fallible and 
destructive nature of man, we would 
enter these ten years anxious and 
despondent. Even in this age of 
atomic danger, as we luxuriate in 
our prosperity, we have all but for- 
gotten that behind the infallible 
push-button stands a fallible man. 
It has taken twenty years for us 

forget the Great Depression. 
Almost a majority of the American 
people never experienced it. We en- 
joy the highest standard of living 
anyone has ever attained. A statute 
assures us the continuation of full 


to 
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employment. We are confident, care- 
less, pleasure-bent. 

But our view of the future, in all 
but its physical promise, is unreal. 
The problems before us are monu- 
mental. The difficulties will not yield 
easily nor is there even a significant 
awareness that difficulty threatens. 


The Next Decade 


Most of the unanticipated prob- 
lems will flow from the nature and 
momentum of the changes already 
in process. ‘he United States is in 
the midst of its most restless interval 
of technological change and physical 
expansion. Between electronics and 
chemistry, automation and atomics, 
a short ten years will bring a new 
world. In 1965 the United States 
will have 15 per cent more people. 
Our productivity will jump by 35-40 
per cent. Our personal income will 
be above today’s fabulous levels by 
another 30 per cent. Our output as 
a nation will probably increase by 
the staggering total of one-half of 
everything we now turn out. The 
more than $500 billion economy will 
change the patterns of our living, 
the shape of our homes, the contours 
of our cities, the relative influence 


of our states, our concept of leisure, 
the numbers who will be idle but 
not indigent. 

These ten may shake the 
foundations of our educational in- 
stitutions and add new stress to the 
seams of family life. The change it- 
self will come so fast and we shall 
be running so hard to catch up with 
it that we may find little time to 
enjoy our gains—just when “‘leisure” 
time will be the dominant Ameri- 
can preoccupation. 


years 


Among the world’s peoples only 
the Germans are less suited for idle- 
ness than we. Not to work in Ger- 
many is to be sick, sick in soul and 
spirit. Not to work in America is to 
sin. It will take more than these ten 
years to throw off the remaining 
Calvanist compulsions that govern 
us. The Puritan conscience of Amer- 
ica may be subdued but it will not 
be suppressed at Miami's Fontain- 
bleau, or on the million pleasure 
boats crowding America’s lakes and 
waterfronts, or on the long line of 
more powerful cars jammed up be- 
hind each other as the road hobbles 
the horsepower. 

The varied colors that will flow 
from our television sets will not ob- 
scure the fact that almost half of 
America will be watching the same 
program at the same moment. Our 
newspapers will grow more power- 
ful as they grow less numerous. We 

shall avidly buy the 200 pages that 
promise the power of uniform think- 
ing, positive thinking, relaxation, a 
peaceful mind, a safe eternity, while 
enjoying success, a beautiful body, 
and a serene spirit. The cortisones 
will mask our fatigue, the antibiotics 
will cure our diseases, and the tran- 
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quilizers will suppress our anxiety. 


Gloomy Outlook 
This is a jeremiad. This attempt 
at prophecy seeks to look into the 
shadowed a decade of 
fabulous physical promise. It is, be- 


corners of 
lieve it or not, economic prediction. 
Each of these problem areas exists 
only because of the economic proba- 
bilities. A look at them may well 
prove useful. 

This decade will bring a climax 
in the trend toward bigness—bigness 
in business, in government, and in 
unions. ‘The economy of the next 
ten years offers no comfort to the 
small merchant or the cash-hunegry 
independent manufacturer. ‘The 
physical progress will be the pay-off 
for the greatest investment in prod- 
uct and market research ever made 
by private enterprise. But reasearch 
is a big company tool and the new 
technology will prove to be a big 
company pay-off. 

It will, of course, be possible to 
rent the new electronic brains. ‘The 
small businessman will be able to 
buy even as little as an hour of the 
computer’s time. But he will not be 
able to rent the executive training 
and experience that tell you when 
to seek it, or the professional skill 
that tells you how to apply it. 

The assembly line introduced a 
new concept of manufacture. More 
important, it introduced a new size. 
But the logic of mass manufacture 
coupled with the new techniques of 
“automation” will much more than 
change the concept or increase the 
size. They will alter the very nature 
of business operation. ‘The high cost 
of automatic machinery does not 


permit an ebb and flow of produc- 
tion based on the variable of mo- 
mentary sales. It forbids the eight- 
hour shift and closing time. Man 
can be laid off, but the machines 
must grind on if they are to earn 
their keep. This new economic phe- 
nomenon will not permit the luxury 
of recession, the disaster of depres- 
sion. The very nature of capitalism, 
the relation of industry to govern- 
ment and to unions, must reflect 
these facts. 


Test of Planning 


Under the pressure of enterprise 
that cannot stop, planning — the 
deadly word of the New Deal—be- 
comes indispensable for all society. 
This fact alone presents problems 
of major magnitude. 

Some who would avoid bigness of 
government at all costs nevertheless 
count on government to prevent de- 
pression. Others shout for govern- 
ment action as a panacea for every 
ill, blindly confident that they can 
have their freedoms and eat them 
too. No group has stopped to esti- 
mate the kind or amount of govern- 
ment action it would take to con- 
trol the business cycles in an econo- 
my as vast as ours. 

Chances are that in the next dec- 
ade there will be a clear test of the 
government’s ability to halt a more 
serious recession. The United States 
government is already in the econo- 
my to the tune of $85,000,000,000. 
This sum helped produce a gross 
national product of $390,000,000,000. 
What would happen if the govern- 
ment reduced its participation? How 
much more would it take to keep a 
recession from snowballing into a 
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rout? How adequate will govern- 
ment timing be in a system that de- 
pends upon the wish and whim of 
500 Congressmen—and on their com- 
prehension? 

Great theoretical weight is given 
to the economic leverage capable of 
being exercised by effective tax legis- 
lation. But it takes close to nine 
months for a tax law to move from 
draft to law. If tax cuts are to coun- 
teract developing difficulty, we will 
also need a national willingness to 
increase the national debt signifi- 
cantly. Will there be such willing- 
ness before difficulty is acute? 

There is another dimension to the 
revolution before us. How are we 
going to distribute what we have 
been able to produce? Our popula- 
tion will not increase sufficiently in 
the next ten years to eat up our 
growing farm surpluses. Eventually 
new chemical uses for farm prod- 
ucts should bail us out. But in this 
area, aS in so many others, these 
next ten years will be the difficult 
technological interregnum—a period 
between the death of old methods 
and the emergence of new discov- 
eries, 

The extent to which this is true in 
industry has already been given some 
attention. Automation will further 
the expansion of industry. But it 
may be useful to recall that the 
Industrial Revolution wiped out a 
whole class of artisans. Automation 
also threatens to decimate an entire 
class of skilled workers. And today’s 
society is less prepared to endure the 
personal tragedies involved merely 
on the consoling assurance that, 
after all, the situation is only tem- 
porary. 


We may even confront the phe- 
nomenon of close to 7,000,000 un- 
employed 


in an 


prosperous economy. 


unprecedentedly 
The demand 
of all for a share in the general 
prosperity will multiply the pressure 
for Government and union inter- 
vention in business decision. 
Automation, the increasing costs 
of business operation, the tax values 
of merger, and the simple search for 
more diversified profit will produce 
ever bigger aggregations of business. 


Prosperity at a Price 


Business as a whole can console 
itself with the promise of unparal- 
leled prosperity. But no individual 
business will be safe from the pain- 
ful consequences of rapid change. 

The firm that does not keep up 
with the new improvements in op- 
eration will fall behind. So will the 
firm that does not keep up with 
changing consumer patterns. Already 
our spending habits are feeling the 
impact of greater leisure and more 
informality in living. The increasing 
proportion of very young and very 
old people in the population is af- 
fecting spending. The changes of 
the past decade will be dwarfed by 
the changes of the next, for the rate 
of change is constantly speeding up. 
Business itself will have to promote 
new spending patterns to move the 
goods it produces. The idea of two 
television sets in every home is a 
start. But just getting people to buy 
more of the same will finally prove 
no solution. For all of business, the 
big problem will be: How to expand 
the market? 

The effort to find out what moti- 
vates consumers to buy now has 
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reached fad proportions. But we are 
not giving sufhcient attention to the 
all-important distributor, the sales- 
man. How do you motivate him to 
call forth the Herculean effort need- 
ed to expand and alter our markets? 

Management has been slow to re- 
alize that the salesman is as much a 
human being as the junior execu- 
tive. What motivates the executive? 
Personal recognition, prestige, a 
sense of accomplishment, a sense of 
contributing, the sheer joy of mental 
exercise—the same motivations in- 
fluence the salesman. But he is not 
given the same incentives. He needs 
not only to be motivated but devel- 
oped. Our newest discoveries about 
human psychology and emotion will 
have to be taught the salesman who 
must influence the customers to buy. 

The next decade will be painful 
for businessmen who cannot re-edu- 
cate themselves. Throughout the 
economy, there will be a new em- 
phasis on youth coming up with the 
new language, the new education, 
the new ideas. Many of us will dis- 
cover that, in spite of our long ex- 
perience, we are illiterates—we do 
not speak the language of the new 
era. To get an inkling of it now, 
accompany an executive through his 
newly automated plant. Before long 
he gives up trying to explain his new 
machines and turns to a technician 
to describe them. The executives 
who must rely on technicians to say 
what their machines can accomplish 
will be working under a_ serious 
handicap. 

And how are we going to get the 
manpower we need? Our colleges 
today are not producing an ade- 
quate supply of technicians, scien- 


tists, engineers. Higher pay is not 
the solution. We keep increasing It. 
Yet the Soviet Union is beating us 
in the race to turn out engineers. 


Educational Crisis 

The crisis in education, unfortu- 
nately, is not just a crisis of available 
funds. The crisis is also one of pur- 
pose. The schools and colleges of 
business are already staggering un- 
der a disastrous combination. ‘The 
number of students has been increas- 
ing, the plant and facility is inade- 
quate, the number and quality of 
teachers have been diminishing. A 
high percentage of students enter 
the classroom half-heartedly and 
absent-mindedly, to be taught by 
teachers who are increasingly un- 
happy and unwilling, if not in fact 
inept. 

In a wild effort to provide knowl- 
edge, university curricula include 
every possible splinter course. If we 
are to know the world we live in, 
the educational reasoning has been, 
we must include at least a little bit 
of every new area of knowledge. 
Unfortunately, it is becoming  in- 
creasingly clear that not in four 
years, if in fact in a lifetime, can 
the race to acquire information ever 
be won, even by those most eager to 
be taught. 

The result produces its own de- 
vastation—the knowledge of one spe- 
cialized field. We build towards a 
professional ‘Tower of Babel and in- 
adequately approach the art of man- 
aging life, men, and production. 

The problem of education is far 
greater than the increasing difficulty 
in our schools. Most needed will be 
education that equips the individual 
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to live in the new society. For ex- 
ample, even now the pressure of 
business progress is forcing the re- 
tirement age down towards sixty. In 
ten years it will be pushing lower. 
Pensions, Social Security, personal 
savings, investments, will all assure 
livelihood. But they do not create 
purpose. The problem will be mag- 
nified by increasing longevity and 
the health and vigor of the remain- 
ing years after retirement. 

The leisure of this group coupled 
with the leisure of those whose work- 
week will fall towards a thirty-five- 
hour week will present business with 
its most obvious opportunity. Here, 
clearly, is a market for travel, for 
cars, for vacations, for music, color 
television, automobiles, record play- 
ers, hobbies, do-it-yourself, and a 
variety of time-filling services and 
products as yet undreamed. 

The problem for business, though, 
and for the economy is not solely 
one of market any more than the 
problem of our society is one of sus- 
taining prosperity. Our economy, as 
no other in the whole history of 
man, already relies too much on dis- 
pensable purchases. A new and in- 
tegrated concept of individual and 
social purpose may yet be the only 
bulwark that will save us from the 
most acute crisis of overproduction. 


The Big Questions 


For its own survival, free enter- 
prise must tackle the big questions— 
purpose, education and morality. 

Now society has grown so com- 
plex that we find it necessary to help 
people who are not helping us in 
order to keep them from hurting us. 
This is leading to the new morality 


of sharing, of giving without ex- 
pecting something in return. We are 
learning that it is one world, and 
we must pool our resources to get 
ahead. 

As yet, though, we continue to 
grope for the new values needed to 
renew our vigor. We are searching 
for a philosophy that will enable us 
to find satisfaction in doing what 
has to be done. This accounts for 
the appeal of a Norman Vincent 
Peale, promising success and satis- 
faction in this life. It accounts for 
the return to religion. It explains 
the remarkable instances of business 
publications concerning themselves 
with spiritual and moral questions. 


Commentaries... 


So far the thought of returning to 
the faith our fathers has been 
uppermost. But it has not made us 
less restless. 

‘The one hope is that we will find 
new values to fit our age, as our 
fathers did. In the decade ahead we 
will be struggling to find the an- 
swers. The new machines of the 
dawning future will not provide the 
answer. They will only speed the 
search. ‘The new leisure and larger 
capacity to consume will not pro- 
vide the answer. ‘They will make the 
need for answers more urgent. Pros- 
perity will not be enough, but it will 
provide the means to continue the 
quest. 


of 


1. By Kenneth E. Boulding 


In the face of these cheerful arti- 
cles it is hard to resist the tempta- 
tion to be something of a Jonah— 
the Jonah of the gourd, of course, 
not of the fish. The United States 
was always too much of a new world 
to be Babylon—compared with the 
crumbling monarchies and despot- 
isms of the old world it always stood 
for cheer and hope, for a new start 
in human affairs. And it seems pretty 
clear now where the mantle of Baby- 
lon has fallen—to the first Rome, to 
the second, and now to the third. 
But may not perhaps the United 
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States be compared to Nineveh, that 
“exceeding great city?” It was found- 
ed on hard puritan work and in- 
vestment, progress and productivity, 
and now reaps its reward in an 
effulgence of material prosperity 
previously unknown to man. But 
the prophets are after it, wagging 
their fingers at its luxury, its pastel- 
enamelled cars and women, its foam 
rubber couches and gleaming gadg- 
ets. It is all too big, too prosperous, 
too splendid in the things of this 
world to be Zion, that city of sharp 
rock and unprepossessing austerity. 

But ah, says Dr. Courtney Brown 
in effect, Nineveh has repented, and 
the prophets are wagging their fin- 
gers at some other city, or some city 


of the past. The crude old days ol 
robber barons and ruthless profit 
seeking are over. Business has been 
spiritualized, business men have be- 
come public servants, property 1s 
more and more widely distributed, 
poverty is rapidly on the way out, 
income rises at 3 per cent per an- 
num, depressions are no more, and 
we are advancing rapidly, not per- 
haps into the Kingdom of God but 
certainly into the Century of the 
Common Man, Freedom and Abund- 
ance. 

Mr. Cherne is a littke more in- 
clined to play the part of Jonah, and 
to point out that even Prosperity 
has Problems. But I am pretty sure 
that his booth is a telephone booth, 
and it won't be long before he calls 
up a few friends and they all drive 
off together into the $500 billion 
dollar future, fortified against bore- 


dom by television, do-it-yeurself, re- 
ligion, and other hobbies. 

It is all true, and all good, and 
all a bit too good to be true. The 
Jonahs mumble at the edge of town. 
The Catholic Worker mutters about 
charity and poverty and humility. 
The Bruderhof preaches by example 
gentleness and meekness and com- 
munity of life. A few Pentecostals 
and Adventists and Witnesses pro- 
claim the imminence of Judgment 
and the great and terrible day of 
wrath. A handful of pacifists protest 
against the nonsense of civil defense 
and get clapped into jail. A few 
pitiful communists get deported and 
jailed and have their pensions and 
livelihoods stripped from them. And 
glory, glory, hallelujah, Nineveh 
goes marching on. 

Well, God didn’t destroy Nineveh. 

‘That time. 


2. By John M. Clark 


Dean Brown’s essay is both an 
encouragement and a challenge: a 
challenge to understand the real vir- 
tues of our evolving system, that we 
may present them truly to the rest 
of the free world. We have added 
something new to the miracle dis- 
covered long ago by Adam Smith 
and others, that self-interest can be 
serviceable to the welfare of the 
people. As compared with our own 
nineteenth-century past, the new 
element is the enlarged and con- 
scious responsibility for welfare. But 
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if the combination we are develop- 
ing is unique (I would rather say 
distinctive) as compared with other 
enlightened and advanced countries 
of today, I suspect that its distinctive 
quality consists not so much in car- 
ing for a widely diffused welfare as 
in doing it in ways that preserve 
somewhat more of the competitive 
vigor that marked our nineteenth- 
century individualism. In that sense 
we may be learning distinctive ways 
of articulating self-interest with 
ideals, freedom with responsibility 
for common interests—much of the 
latter being voluntary. 

Our standards of welfare have 
outgrown Adam Smith’s “invisible 


y, 


hand.” ‘Rhey call for taking con- 
scious thought to an extent that is 
so new, and takes so many forms, 
that it is no wonder if what we are 
actually doing is not fully under- 
stood. This is especially true of the 
beginnings we are making in hu- 
manizing conditions of production 
and lifting the dignity of the indi- 
vidual producer. But it behooves us 
to understand all this if we are not 
to lose the new cold war to an 
enemy who will do his Satanic best 
to defeat the proper understanding 
for which Dean Brown calls. He is 
quite right that we cannot export 
our system as “private enterprise”; 
but neither can we, I suspect, export 
it as an unqualified embodiment of 
social ideals. 

Those ideal features exist, and 
Dean Brown does well to stress 
them; but they are not the whole 
story as unfriendly propaganda—not 
all of Soviet origin—will not let 
the world forget. There are obvi- 
ous dark spots. Our understanding 
of what we are doing to the all- 
important human imponderables is 
still rudimentary. And the pace of 
change imposes stresses and grow- 
ing pains. 

These Mr. Cherne takes as his 
theme, finding problems of adjust- 
ment in both production and con- 
sumption—the latter stressing in- 
creasingly the use of novel and ex- 
panding leisure. Here he is facing 
what may be the subtlest and most 
Basic dilemma of economic freedom 
—freedom to choose what to do with 
our new abundance—and it is a trib- 
ute to his discernment that he sees 
that there is a dilemma there. It is 
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a dilemma of power, looking for 
purposes to give it worth-while mean- 
ing. The most mundane facet of the 
problem is whether the purposes of 
an economy of abundance are de- 
pendable enough to motivate stable 
productive activity. As we are freed 
from the necessity of toiling to the 
limit of our energies to provide bare 
physical necessities, are we freed for 
“higher” activities or for activities 
that are pettier because their “mar- 
ginal” aims are more trivial? Mr. 
Cherne’s most challenging insight is 
that, unless this question is answered 
by the development of purposes that 
are not trivial, the mundane matter 
of stable employment may be on a 
shaky basis. | 

Whether this is a substantial dan- 
ger, I do not know. But I am sure 
that power without well judged pur- 
pose is as dangerous in the economic 
realm as elsewhere, and that a sense 
of the ends economic power may 
serve, with a sense of proportion as 
to their relative importance, is a 
necessity for the delicate adjust- 
ments that’are vital to that distinc- 
tive American balance of self-inter- 
est and welfare for which Dean 
Brown is speaking. This is a job for 
all of us. At its best, business is help- 
ing; but too often it is an alarming 
promoter of the inane and trivial, 
or worse. Among antidotes to aim- 
less drift, Mr. Cherne’s studies afford 
a revealing picture of potential ca- 
pacities, and this may be one of the 
most effective ways of prodding us 
to face the question of the uses to 
which this power shall be put. We 
shall not succeed in blueprinting the 
future, but we might meet it more 
understandingly. 


3. By Justin 


Dr. Courtney C. Brown has de- 
scribed our economy as “a unique 
form of business enterprise” that 1s 
showing mankind the way to both 
abundance and freedom. Mr. Cherne 
has listed a number of the miry de- 
tours, manholes, and road-blocks by 
which this economic highway is al- 
ready marked, as well as new dan- 
gers into which it is leading us. Our 
greatest lack, he says, is a system of 
values to direct our choices as we 
use our freedom. “For its own sur- 
vival,” he concludes, “free enter- 
prise must tackle the big questions 
—purpose, education and morality. 

. The one hope is that we will 
find new values to fit our age, as our 
fathers did.” 

To this reader “new values to fit 
our age’ is the key phrase that un- 
locks the door to the kind of think- 
ing that must be done about the 
American economy now. 

One sees these new values emerg- 
ing in the outlook of the profes- 
sional managers whose role in our 
economy emphasized by Dr. 
Brown. A respect for science stimu- 
lating factual research in all its 
phases; an enlightened concern for 
the welfare of the employed force; 
an interest in long-range planning; 
and a preference for conference 
methods in making policy as com- 
pared with dictatorial methods— 
these are some of the traits one 
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Wroe Nixon 


observes in the characters of these 
men. 

Still more significant, perhaps, is 
the growing sense of social responsi- 
bility on the part of business man- 
agers to the community in which 
the business is carried on, local, na- 


tional and international. The in- 
creasing number of corporations 


contributing directly to higher edu- 
cation illustrates this sense. More- 
over, one should note in the case of 
companies with international con- 
nections how these connections are 
stimulating the development of the 
new values. The leaders of such 
companies are likely to be more 
hospitable toward the United Na- 
tions, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, and Foreign Aid than those 
whose business experience has not 
led them to such a concrete appre- 
ciation of the need of peace and 
prosperity abroad as well as at home. 

The importance of this class of 
professional managers as a group in 
which the “new values to fit our 
age” are emerging can hardly be 
overestimated. Where does the think- 
ing of this class need supplement- 
ing? May we make a few tentative 
suggestions? 

First, the hierarchical organization 
of business does not prepare man- 
agers (in spite of all the emphasis 
on conference) to understand the 
pressures of popular feeling. This is 
one reason why labor organizations 
play an important role in preserving 
our social health. They provide 
ways for popular feeling to express 
itself, 


Second, the insight of managers 
into the public sector of our econo- 
my is not as keen as their insight 
into the private sector. ‘They fail to 
understand the build-up in public 
sentiment behind socialist programs 
abroad. At home they are likely to 
think of an enterprise like the TVA 
in its competitive aspect vis-a-vis 
private industry, as against its con- 
servationist and community-building 
aspects. 

Third, the ideological interpreta- 
tion of our mixed economy, an in- 
terpretation increasingly necessary 
to offset communist propaganda, re- 
quires the collaboration of the man- 
agers with intellectuals (professors, 


writers, and public ists) of whom the 
managers too often have been sus- 
picious. 

Fourth, the burden of the fight for 
civil liberties is not being carried by 
the members of the managerial class 
in proportion to their influence. 
They have a great stake in the 
preservation of these liberties. Free 
enterprise is but one aspect of our 
freedom and it will not survive the 
serious impairment of the other 
aspects. 

Professional management is pro- 
ducing business experts. Equipped 


4. By Noel Sargent 


Both the modified optimism of 
Dr. Brown and the modified pes- 
simism of Mr. Cherne present many 
challenging points. 

Dr. Brown soundly observes that 
great ideas, with roots in the spirit- 
ual nature of man, move the world. 
Thus ideas voiced by such men as 
Plato, Aristotle, Marx, and Keynes 
are of more fundamental signifi- 
cance than the actions of govern- 
mental, business, and labor leaders. 
As Dr. Brown says, “the initial ap- 
peal of Communism typically rests 
on its assumed idealism,” a concept 
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with “new values to fit our age,” it 
can produce statesmen. 
carefully cultivated and  dissemi- 


nated; he might well have men- 
tioned “Socialism” in the same con- 
nection. 

As Dr. Brown indicates, the social 
achievements our business life makes 
possible may provide the best answer 
for those disillusioned by “enduring 
authoritarianism.” It is hard to see 
why Mr. Cherne is apparently so 
willing to accept government “plan- 
ning” of all economic activity, since 
efforts to make it work would re- 
quire authoritarian direction: 

To Dr. Brown’s observations on 
the nature and function of profits 
we may add in the field of contro- 
versial semantics that profits act to 
a large degree as a measure of “pro- 
duction for use’; moreover, the in- 
terest of business executives in com- 
munity activities, in public affairs, 


and in many other directions which 
may reduce immediate profit return 
to shareholders is manifestation of 
an underlying realization that con- 
tinued profits are better than spas- 
modic profits and that such activities 
promote the “public esteem” upon 
which the preservation of any eco- 
nomic system must depend. 

It seems to me that “‘class conflict” 
which Dr. Brown mentions is not 
nearly so important as the possibility 
that individuals may, through their 
own efforts, move from one social or 
economic class or stratum to an- 
other. 

I like Dr. Brown’s observations 
on the goal of freedom, but it is 
important to realize that there is a 
close tie between economic freedom, 
scientific freedom, religious freedom, 
intellectual freedom—that when any 
one of them is attacked the others 
are placed in jeopardy. 

Mr. Cherne’s paper is replete with 
challenging statements. Very prop- 
erly he directs attention to two ma- 
jor problems—education and leisure. 
Whether “crisis” is the right word 
to apply to education today is a 
question; he calls attention, as many 
speakers and writers in this field 
have done, to the shortage of educa- 
tional facilities—especially significant 
today in many of our technical and 
scientific schools. He might well 
have mentioned the extremely seri- 
ous situation of the teachers’ col- 
leges, from which come some 50 per 
cent of all our high school teachers. 

Modern industry has made_ in- 
creased leisure possible. The great 
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social question is how people will 
use this leisure. This presents a 
great challenge to education and 
also to the church. 

I believe Mr. Cherne overstresses 
the theme that “research is a big 
company tool.” Actually, both 
through their own and through col- 
lective efforts many small and me- 
dium-sized companies do engage in 
research and benefit from it. 

In neither paper do I find it 
stated that increased industrial pro- 
duction will require greater interest 
in world affairs, since there will be 
increased need for materials from 
abroad. 

Both Dr. Brown and Mr. Cherne 
stress the economic importance of 
the individual, but Dr. Brown also 
calls attention to his “dignity’—a 
point of real significance. Both be- 
lieve in the importance of incen- 
tives—to the worker, the manager, 
the investor. 

Additionally, Dr. Brown directs 
attention to the increasingly wide 
ownership of industry—a trend of 
great significance. Here is an appli- 
cation of “‘social’” ownership of in- 
dustry which Marx in his prophecies 
did not foresee. 

Prosperity alone is not a “pana- 
cea” for all our ills; it does not bring 
relief from tension and worry. Yet 
prosperity does, as Mr. Cherne states 
in his final paragraph, “provide the 
means” by which we can seek to find 
the answers to the problems posed 
by increased productive power, in- 
creased consumption power, and in- 
creased leisure. 


3. By Charles P. Taft 


Leo Cherne is a very able gentle- 
man, and so is Courtney Brown. In 
addition, C. C. Brown is a friend 
of mine, a fellow disciple of Adam 
Smith. But these two gentlemen have 
not helped me much. 

Mr. Brown takes one relatively 
simple problem, the modern corpo- 
ration; and he makes one relatively 
simple point: the separation of own- 
ership and control-management has 
made possible wide participation of 
the many in ownership. This is good 
for both the firm and the many. It 
serves well both material and politi- 
cal requirements. 

Iam sorry, but that is not enough. 
There is no real participation in 
understanding or in management by 
the many. That cannot be helped 
and perhaps it is not desirable. But 
only that would make the corpora- 
tion a broad political institution. In 
fact it is only a political tool for the 
occasionally fanatical ideas of man- 
agement, exercised both on_ stock- 
holders (which Mr. Brown discusses) 
and on employees (which he does 
not discuss). 

Adolph Berle has come much 
closer to the heart of the matter. 
For example, he asks: to what ex- 
tent does management really feel a 
trust relationship to the public? In 
particular, what is and should be its 
feeling toward that part of the pub- 
lic that seeks a job and finds himself 
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blacklist handed to the cor- 
poration by somebody else, never 
checked, never to be appealed from? 

From my own standpoint, I would 
ask to what extent management is 
really democratic—that is, in the 
sense that is possible in a corpora- 
tion—really insistent upon good 
communication downward to the 
most distant employe, really sensi- 
tive to the communication upward 
from that same extremity? Can a 
corporation executive really under- 
stand the politician’s problem, or 
that of the church vestryman, who 
must carry a constituency along with 
him? Can the corporation executive 
really participate with effectiveness 
in continuing political activity, out- 
side his company, in the community, 
without internal repercussions? 

When the corporation ethos in- 
cludes these three elements, for sure, 
I'll be happier about it, and its con- 
tribution to our political life will 
be more certain. 

Mr. Cherne has written a jeremi- 
ad, as he says himself; but that does 
not excuse stridency, repetition, and 
lack of coherence. 

He describes luxury, Miami, pleas- 
ure boats, cars, IV sets. 

He touches on ten years of tech- 
nological change, physical expan- 
sion, a productivity increase of 40 
per cent, electronics, chemistry, auto- 
mation, and atomics. 

He insists on a trend to bigness 
in business, unions, and government, 
and in aggregations of the same. He 
insists also on the limitation of re- 
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search and technology to the big 
boys (ignoring the fact that the coimn- 
panies putting in automation are 
small ones, and that the electronics 
companies are small). He preaches 
the end of the small merchant or 
manufacturer. He questions whether 
we are distributing adequately what 
we produce, and predicts unemploy- 
ment of the skilled worker in time 
of prosperity, and a percentage of 
unemployment that will rise to a 
figure he means to be about 10 per 
cent of the labor force. 

(Really now! This is the techno- 
crats all over again! This is not 
sound economic analysis, but partial 
truths exaggerated.) 

Mr. Cherne accepts the wails of 
the engineering and some of the 
scientific societies about shortages, 
without mentioning utilization, and 
accepts the propaganda about Rus- 
sian education. If the Russians are 
as wrong in their view of man as 
we think, how can they now be 
doing a superlative job of scientific 
and_ professional education? ‘The 
problem also involves a long pipe- 
line; have they been filling it in 
these last years, including Stalin’s 


years? Good? Perhaps, but not as 
od as he implies. 

When he comes to his analysis of 
the nature of man, Mr. Cherne is 
very, very good indeed. What he 
says just does not fit on the above- 
mentioned background that he 
paints, either in tone or in logic. 

Man is by nature fallible and 
destructive. In the face of 
mental problems he is confident, 
careless, pleasure-bent. His crisis is 
in the test of purpose. He _ has 
achieved leisure on a scale unknown, 
but he is tired; not to work is a sin, 
and he suffers from the arthritic 
pain of change. His business and 
his leisure are assaulted by uniform- 
ity of thought and TV programs 
(radio is surprisingly better except 
at 8 p.m.). He yearns for the relief 
of peace, relaxation, and an eternity 
of positive thinking, but he doesn’t 
achieve it. 

In short, he needs a philosophy 
of purpose and of education. For 
the Christian the answer is in some 
good theology, translated from lingo 
to the simple analysis of the human 
problems that created theology in 
the first place. 
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6. By Norman Thomas 


For several years, I have been say- 
ing that Adam Smith and Karl Marx 
would be about equally surprised if 
they could study our present Ameri- 
can economy (perhaps I should add 
Jay Gould or some other nineteenth 
century robber baron to my list of 
the astonished). Smith and Marx 
might be the more surprised if they 
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could hear their alleged disciples 
debate our situation as illustrative 
either of laissez faire “free enter- 
prise” or of the collapse of capital- 
ism. Yet most discussion of the 
“American way” is carried on in this 
ludicrously inapplicable language. 

Messrs. Courtney Brown and Leo 
Cherne, at the least, deserve our 


thanks for a more realistic approach 
to what the Advertising Council has 
dubbed “people’s capitalism,” a 
phrase itself only less phony than 


communism ’s “‘people’s democracy.” 


With Mr. Cherne’s observations I 
am in substantial agreement. His 


predictions concerning the future 
in America, its promise and its prob- 
lems, seem sound—all this provided 
that there is a future. World war in 
the age of ever-increasing deadliness 
of weapons may end all problems in 
annihilation. 

Mr. Brown would assure us against 
that fear. He bravely begins his ar- 
ticle by saying, “The United States 
economy can win the peace.” Not 
in terms of its present performance. 
Its success at establishing internal 
satisfaction and economic peace is 
much less than he thinks. Witness 
the discontent of the farmers, the 
recrudescence of violence in the la- 
bor struggle, and the explosive racial 
situation in states where the struggle 
for justice and peace is immensely 
complicated by a backward econo- 
my, the desire of poor whites for 
compensation by asserting racial su- 
periority, and the eagerness of the 
owning class to exploit racial preju- 
dice for its own immediate profit. 

Mr. Brown admits that his hope 
that the United States economy can 
supply the “new idealism” necessary 


Mr. Thomas is a nationally known 
lecturer and writer on public affairs. 
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to counteract communism 1S im- 
paired because this economy “‘is not 
widely understood today either in 
the United States or abroad.’ The 
difficulty goes deeper. There is no 
practical way for overcrowded Asian 
countries with exhausted soil and 
inadequate Capital to copy the “peo- 
ple’s capitalism” which Mr. Brown 
describes in oversimplified terms. I 
have talked in India with men who 
don’t like communism but who be- 
lieve that India must copy Russia or 
China rather than the United States 
if she is ever to gain those material 
gadgets which the travelling exhibit 
of “people’s capitalism” (courtesy 
of the Council of Advertisers, U. S. 
Steel, General, Electric, etc.) adver- 
tises. 

Finally, Mr. Brown should have 
acknowledged that our system with 
its relative superiority to our own 
older capitalism did not just evolve 
by some mystique “without precon- 
ception or conscious planning.” La- 
bor unionism, farmers’ pressure, co- 
operative action, socialist propagan- 
da, yes, and the awakened Christian 
conscience, had a lot to do with it. 
‘Two world wars, a great depression 
under capitalism only ended by war, 
and the present arms race have 
played an enormous part in its de- 
velopment. We need far more to 
save ourselves and mankind than_a 
marvelous technology operated un- 
der the ‘unconscious’ economy 


which Mr. Brown hails. 


A Comment on 


“Christian Accent on Freedom” 


At the Editor’s request Professor Robert T. Handy of 


Union Theological Seminary has written the following 


note on Dr. Gibbons’ article which appeared under the 


above title in our February tissue. 


The discussion on Christian faith 
and civil liberties to which Ray 
Gibbons has helpfully contributed 
in his article, “Christian Accent on 
Freedom,” is a most relevant and 
timely one. Now in the lull of the 
storm is the time to prepare our- 
selves for whatever may lie ahead. 

There is no doubt that the Chris- 
tian can base his belief in freedom 
solidly on the Bible and on Chris- 
tian theological premises. As Dr. 
Gibbons shows, it was especially ‘the 
independent sects of left-wing Puri- 
tanism which brought to light the 
implications of the Bible and Chris- 
tian faith for the civil and religious 
liberties.” 


Secular Influences 


In focusing on the Christian con- 
tribution to liberty, however, we 
must be careful not to distort the 
historical picture. It is only fair to 
recognize that it took Christians 
many centuries to grasp the implica- 
tions of the Bible and theology for 
freedom. In part it was the ferment 
of the Renaissance and the Enlight- 
enment which led many Christians 
to see what was truly a part of their 
own heritage. And those sturdy in- 
dependents who forged doctrines 
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of liberty from the Scriptures and 
Christian theology worked for de- 
mocracy side by side with men whose 
inspiration at this point was not 
directly or consciously Christian. 

Many of our “founding fathers” 
were children of the Age of Reason 
more than of Christian faith. 
Though their views in many Cases 
were secularized versions of Chris- 
tian doctrines, still they felt them- 
selves to be guided by reason and 
nature alone. In the shaping of our 
American democracy Christians did 
play a very important role, but 
many whose views were not molded 
primarily by Christian faith con- 
tributed significantly. The Christian 
basis for religious and civil liberties 
which Dr. Gibbons has compactly 
stated was of very great significance, 
but many Christians did not see it 
until they were forced to, or until 
they stumbled upon it. 


The Sure Foundation 


Once freedom was won, a strange 
and unfortunate thing happened. 
All too many American Christians 
gladly accepted liberty, both civil 
and religious, but forgot its Chris- 
tian basis and accepted it on secular 
terms. Thus all through the nine- 
teenth and into the twentieth cen- 


tury devout Christians often failed 
to relate their religious beliefs to 
freedom. Therefore, when civil lib- 
erty fell under attack in recent dec- 
ades, many Christians became con- 
fused. The harsh realities of twen- 
tieth century life have made it very 
clear that unless freedom be solidly 
rooted at the deepest level of belief 
it can the more easily be swept aside. 

Though Christians can work with 
and learn from others whose view- 
points may be different in defend- 


ing and extending freedom, yet their 
contribution supplies a vital—and I 
believe essential—ingredient without 
which the structures of freedom will 
be the weaker. As Christians see the 
imperatives for freedom which stem 
from Christian faith, they will be 
more and more sensitive to the mis- 
uses of both freedom and authority, 
and react more strongly to the 
abuses to which Gibbons has called 
attention in the latter part of his 
useful article. 


Status of Christianity in Japan 


The position of Christianity in 
Japan is described by Professor Emil 
Brunner of Zurich who recently re- 
turned from a long stay in Tokyo 
where he has been lecturing at the 
International Christian University. His 
views are set out in an article in the 
Stuttgart periodical, Christ und Welt. 
“The number of Christians who are 
members of a church is barely half of 
one per cent of the population (total: 
80 million). The number is increas- 
ing very slowly. At the beginning the 
number went up with a rush, because 
at that time Christianity was regarded 
as an inherent part of Western civili- 
sation.” The connection between them 
is now an obstacle to Christianity. 
Japan, like the whole of Asia, has 
been caught up in a nationalist, anti- 
occidental movement which is prov- 
ing a grave obstacle to the growth of 
Christianity. 

Side by side with the churches, 
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which have grown up as the result of 
missionary work, there is therefore 
“another movement which calls itself 
Mukyokai, ‘Christians Outside the 
Church.” Outstanding personalities 
like Dr. Janaihara, president of Tokyo 
University, are members of this move- 
ment. “I got the impression that it 
possesses a considerable amount of 
Christian vitality,’ commented Pro- 
fessor Brunner. “Unfortunately it dis- 
likes the Church intensely, and the 
feeling is mutual.” Professor Brunner 
was endeavoring “to bring Church and 
non-Church together” and his efforts 
were not unsuccessful. He said the 
non-Church movement is extremely 
important, “because it is the only 
genuinely Japanese form of Christi- 
anity, whereas the Church usually 
bears the stamp of American Chris- 
tianity..-ECUMENICAL PRESS SERY- 
ICE, Geneva. 


Ethics and Economic Freedom 


A very small volume packed with 
large ideas and scholarly wisdom is 
something special. The 46-page book 
entitled The Ethical Basis of Eco- 
nomic Freedom, by John Maurice 
Clark, is surely in this class.1 

Dr. Clark, emeritus professor of 
political economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is one of the most respected 
American economists. In the two 
lectures he explores the need for an 
ethical base for economic theory and 
practice and the available resources, 
in terms of motive and agency, for 
a “responsible economy.” 

It is a commonplace, Dr. Clark 
observes, that “humane regard for 
our fellows does not organize the 
supplying of New York City with 
food and clothing. For that we de- 
pend heavily on hard-headed types 
of self-interest.” But, he hastens to 
add, “such self-interest would not 
supply New York City either, unless 
it were operating in an_ effective 
harness.”” The crucial question is, 
what kind of social framework is 
necessary to keep self-interest safe 
and constructive? 

The role of self-interest, the au- 
thor notes, has been magnified to 
the point where, “if a business man 
does do something from motives of 
public interest, he generally takes 
pains to expiain that he is really 
doing it because it is ‘good busi- 
ness.’"" While classical economic 


1. Kazanjian Foundation Lectures for 
1955. Westport, Conn. (P.O. Box 431) : 
The Calvin K. Kazanjian Foundation, 
Inc. 
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theory was right in emphasizing the 
motive of private gain, operating in 
a competitive market, competition 
has limitations in an enter- 
prise economy, including customers’ 
lack of knowledge of and access to 
the actual market. Moreover, the 
market itself is powerless to control 
such ‘‘diffused effects’ of the eco- 
nomic system as those relating to 
“health, employment opportunity 
and social morale.” 

The result of all this—and of other 
factors—is to put an impossible bur- 
den on the institution of law. There 
are obvious limits to its power, and 
“where the capacity of the law ends, 
ethical obligation begins.” The “‘in- 
visible hand” which the classical 
economists made so much of is al- 
ways at work, but what it does has 
to be supplemented and corrected 
by purposeful, voluntary effort, in- 
dividual and collective. 

Dr. Clark finds that the American 
economic system has done surpris- 
ingly well in meeting the crucial 
requirement that the “gains from 
rising productivity shall be widely 
diffused.” This matter of distribu- 
tion has been a favorite point of 
attack by Marxist critics and also 
by anti-Marxist critics of our econo- 
my. The past half-century, however, 
has seen an impressive reduction in 
the inequality of incomes. And this 
is quite independent of the effects of 
progressive income taxation, which 
seems to have been a minor factor in 
equalization. 


The author’s comments on social 
security are instructive. He thinks. 


many 


those who consider our elaborate 
public system of social security de- 
moralizing are in error. On the con- 
trary, the in- 
formed persons’ supports the view 
that existing benefits do not destroy 
individual incentive. Rather, they 
bring adequate provision for the fu- 


ture within 


“general verdict of 


reach, whereas “under 
the old system, really adequate pro- 
vision was out of reach.” 

The theory underlying Dr. Clark’s 
ethical judgments seems to be that 
the economic system can be under- 
stood only when viewed as an aspect 
of total human concern and en- 
deavor, individual and collective. It 
is not merely a mechanism to be 
policed; rather, it includes require- 
ments and limitations that are im- 
posed by common standards and be- 
liefs. Thus he says, concerning the 
goal of stable opportunity for em- 
ployment, that “today’s ethical stand- 
ards hold that this is a responsibility 
of the economic order, or of the 
community as a whole,” and that the 
record of achievement in this respect 
is one criterion by which an eco- 
nomic system is to be judged. 

Responsibility is the key concept 
here. It includes not only formal 
accountability but an internationali- 
zation of discipline: one voluntarily 
accepts what he comes to recognize 
as the authentic judgment of the 
community to which he belongs. In 
the same way, it is now required 
of modern industry itself “that it 
should be a ‘good citizen’ in its local 
community.” This is the enduring 
ethical basis of economic freedom. 

Resources for this achievement are 
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ready at hand in human nature it- 
self and in our social institutions 
and organized agencies. Pure altru- 
ism the author quickly and wisely 
disposes of as a psychologically arti- 
ficial concept. He substitutes for it 
social CONnGErNn—a Sense ol common 
involvement. “Enlightened self-inter- 
est’? Yes, if and when it is recog- 
nized that “self-interest is not really 
enlightened unless it is also enlarged 
until it identifies itself, to some ex- 
tent at least, with the interests of 
others.” Then it “has become ethi- 
call.” 

On the institutional side there are 
resources, actual and potential, for 
the cultivation of responsibility in 
the anti-trust laws, in the profession- 
alization of business management, in 
such volunteer agencies as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
and in the business corporation it- 
self under a newly developing lead- 
ership. 

This review may well end with 
one of the book’s most striking para- 
graphs. 

In the struggle for the mind of the 
still-free world, there is no need to 
tell foreign peoples—especially those 
of under-developed countries—that 
our technology can produce goods— 
they know that. What they may not 
so fully understand is the extent to 
which -a business system can adapt 
itself to serve human welfare, while 
maintaining a maximum amount of 
voluntary action; and the conditions 
that are necessary to this kind of 
achievement. This is the real chal- 
lenge which our economy has to meet 
in the fateful second half of the twen- 
tieth century. 


April 
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Recipe for Action 

Take one alert and conscientious 
minister. Add one intelligent and 
energetic layman. Send the layman 
to, say, the Chicago Social Action 
Institute. When he comes home, full 
of ideas and enthusiasm, give him a 
committee to work with. Result: 
one more church with splendid so- 
cial action leadership. 

That’s what happened in the 
Union Congregational Church, West 
Palm Beach, Florida. The minister 
is J. B. Calhoun. The layman is 
Wilfred Oliver. It was a joy, during 
a February tour of Florida, to visit 
this church. I asked Mr. Oliver to 
write a report for Workshop, and 
here it is—for your inspiration. 


Report from Florida 


North, South, East or West, the 
problems confronting a committee on 
social action in the local church are 
very similar. The threat of war, na- 
tional and personal struggles for pow- 
er, race and class discrimination, hous- 
ing, poverty, disease, delinquency, 
and many other evils are common 
cause for those Christians who long 
for Universal Brotherhood. 

In the social action group at Union 
Congregational Church in the City of 
West Palm Beach, Florida, we have 
people from many parts of the coun- 
try, working in harmony to try to 
find a solution to these problems, 
based on the teachings of Jesus. 


In an effort to increase the original 
committee of three members, appoint- 
ed by the Church Council, all depart- 
ments of the church were invited to 
have a representative on this new 
venture. The response was very grati- 
fying and at our first meeting the 
committee had grown to twelve. 

We were fortunate in securing ex- 
perts in many fields: leaders in church 
activities, workers in social service, 
migrant, refugee, race relations, and 
other fields of Christian concern. We 
had the help of a sympathetic and 
understanding minister, much litera- 
ture from the national office, twelve 
subscribers to SOCIAL ACTION maga- 
zine, a Statement of Policy accepted 
by the Church, and a great faith in 
our undertaking. We felt we were 
equipped to get started. 

To study the migrant question at 
first hand, we planned a full day’s 
visit to two camps about forty miles 
from our Church. We visited one 
white and one Negro camp and not 
only increased our knowledge of the 
migrant problem, but felt our own 
group had drawn closer together in 
concern for our neighbors. 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 


churches by the: 


Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


At our next meeting we reviewed 
the things we had learned from this 
visit, discussed other projects we might 
undertake, and decided to make a 
study of the United Nations. We dis- 
covered that opponents of the UN 
spoke with a very loud voice and had 
much support from local newspapers, 
while those organizations and indi- 
viduals presumably for the UN spoke 
only in whispers. By supporting local 
UN activities, plus presenting a panel 
discussion by members of our own 
group, we have endeavored to aid the 
cause of the United Nations. 

Members of the group attended the 
interracial dinner to raise money for 
the Negro College Fund, supported 
other activities for the promotion of 
the rights of minorities, and endeav- 
ored to increase their store of knowl- 
edge on world problems. 

The visit of Herman Reissig on 
February 5 was an event we will long 
remember. We invited our neighbor 
churches to share in the afternoon 
workshop and I am sure the two-hour 
session will prove a good investment. 
It gave us a lift just when we need- 
ed it. 

While we are convinced that edu- 
cation plays a great part in striving 
for a better world, we also feel that 
knowledge without action is useless. 
If God’s plan for his children is to 
succeed, those of us who profess to 
serve him must forget our fears and 
join that army of his followers who 
are trying to turn the searchlight of 
truth upon a disordered world in the 
hope that love and brotherhood may 
prevail. 


Deadline: May 15 


If any church member has asked 
for more grass roots influence in 
denominational affairs, let him now 
act or else forever after hold his 
peace! In early March draft resolu- 
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tions on social issues, for action by 
the General Council, were sent to 
every church. Is your church work- 
ing on them? And will you send in 
your comments by May 15? Let’s go 
to work and give a real demonstra- 
tion of responsible and democratic 
churchmanship! 

Incidentally, you may take it for 
granted that the CSA is not satisfied 
with the drafts. We'll be disappoint- 
ed if the final statements adopted by 
the General Council at Omaha are 
not much better than the drafts sent 
to you. 


Madison Recommends 


The following statement was 
adopted by the Council for Social 
Action of the First Congregational 
Church, Madison, Wisconsin, at its 
regular meeting on February 5, 
1956. The statement resulted from 
the presentation of a program by 
the Council at a Church Night meet- 
ing on January 19, 1956. 


Food production in the United 
States has, in recent years, been so 
in excess of its use that large food 
surpluses have resulted. These sur- 
pluses exist in a world where peoples 
of other countries are in need of large 
supplies of food. 

Church World Service, with its 
“Share Our Surplus” program, and 
other religious and charitable agen- 
cies, by cooperation with the Congress 
of the United States, have undertaken 
to distribute such surpluses. 

We commend Congress for its sup- 
port of such programs. We urge con- 
tinued cooperation between Congress 
and Church World Service and other 
organizations to achieve further dis- 
tribution of these surpluses to areas 
of need. We suggest further study 
and consideration of needs for fur- 


ther redistribution of surplus foods 
within the United States as well as 
to other areas. 

We recommend also that the Con- 
gress of the United States support the 
program of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and other agencies of 
the United Nations working toward 
these objectives. 

—Forwarded to “WORKSHOP 
by Mrs. Harry Hamilton, 
chairman of the commit- 
tee. Many thanks! 


lis a@ Shame but.-: - 

It really is a shame to be com- 
pelled to give our readers only 
snatches from the annual report (for 
1955) of the Social Action 
mittee of Christ Congregational 
Church, Silver Springs, Maryland. 
Tell you what! Since this is pretty 
nearly a model for the social action 
comimittee’s report to the church 
membership, we'll agree to make a 
full copy for anyone writing in to 
ask for it. (It’s not only in the 
“what” of the report but in the way 
it’s presented that Workshop finds 
reason for enthusiasm.) 

Here, then, is an inadequate sum- 
mary. 


Com- 


The previous year’s activities ended 
with the presentation of three resolu- 
tions to the annual meeting: resolu- 
tions expressing opposition to in- 
creased on-premises liquor licenses, 
urging the Board of Education to ex- 
pedite school integration, and oppos- 
ing the extension of business hours 
beyond a six-day week. The commit- 
tee found inspiration throughout the 
year in the example set by the con- 
gregation in adopting the resolutions. 
... The church resolution on integra- 
tion was followed up by exchanging 
information and views with other 
groups, by communications to the 


Board of Education, and by discus- 
sions with Board members and school 
administrators. An information bul- 
letin on the status of integration was 
prepared for distribution to the con- 
gregation, and in November the chair- 
man appeared on behalf of the com- 
mittee before the Board of Education 
to urge more positive leadership in 
integrating pupils and staff. 

Interpolated comment: Integra- 
tion may not be a problem in your 
community, but note how this com- 
mittee works with the congregation 
and keeps it informed. ‘The report 
goes on: 

In the field of brotherhood, the 
committee continued its interest in 
acquainting students with American 
life. Eighteen foreign students came as 
special guests to a meeting of the 
Couples Club. The committee 
continued its interest in the refugee 
problem, devoting considerable time 
to discussion of current refugee and 
immigration laws and proposals for 
changes. .. . The committee continued 
its interest in housing problems in the 
county, being represented on a coun- 
ty-wide housing committee and sup- 
porting the work of that group. 

Other activities: The formation of 
a Referral Committee . . . to provide 
counselling or referral assistance on 
emotional, educational, employment, 
health, and vocational problems, .. . 
the sponsorship of a United Nations 
program in the church school, .. . 
publicizing the adult education pro- 
gram of the American Foundation for 
Political Education. 

Well, you say, what a program! 
It would be too much for many local 
committees. ‘This one meets twice 
monthly. The chairman is Norman 
L. Christeller. One of its members, 
Mrs. Douwe Groenveld, attended 
the Framingham Institute last July. 
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Greetings to Mrs. Groenveld, whose 
spirited and intelligent participa- 
tion at Framingham we well remem- 
ber! And thanks to Mr. Christeller 
for his letter and the report! 


FILMS INTERPRET CIVIL LIBERTIES 
By Fern Babcock 


Many churches are participating in 
the CSA project on Christian Faith 
and Freedom. Pilgrim Fellowships, 
Couples Clubs, Women’s Fellowships, 
and Laymen’s Fellowships are plan- 
ning programs to explore the bear- 
ing of Christian faith upon our civil 
liberties. 

Four films have been selected to 
help churches develop programs on 
Christian Faith and Freedom. Copies 
of these films are available in the 
Chicago, Boston, and New York of- 
fices of the Missions Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches as 
well as in other film libraries. The 
films are: 

The Sound of a Stone, 16 mm. with 
sound, black and white, 2814 minutes, 
$6.00 rental fee. Henry Jordan, high 
school teacher, is accused of subver- 
sion by the father of one of his stu- 
dents. Mr. Jordan assigned a book 
which is listed as subversive by an 
unnamed national organization. After 
turning the community against Mr. 
Jordan, the father reads the book 
and sees his mistake. He attempts to 
undo the damage done to Mr. Jordan’s 
reputation but finds that the sound 
of the crashing stone cannot be si- 
lenced. This film was produced by 
The Methodist Church. 

What Price Freedom, 16 mm. with 
sound, black and white, 40 minutes, 
$10.00 rental fee. Larry Miller, a 
young American executive, arrives in 
Berlin a day ahead of schedule. He 
wanders unchallenged into East Ber- 
lin, meets Elsa, and follows her to a 
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communist meeting. His presence 
arouses the suspicion of a communist 
official who follows Elsa and Larry 
to a cafe. He reprimands Larry for his 
carelessness and then enters into a 
revealing conversation with the young 
couple about the goals of communist 
East Germany and democratic Ameri- 
ca; and about communist and Chris- 
tian motives for life. This film was 
made by the National Council of 
Churches in Berlin in 1955. 

National Security Versus Individual 
Rights, 16 mm. with sound, black and 
white, 27 minutes, $7.50 rental fee. 
This film depicts Edward R. Murrow’s 
interview with Lt. Milo Radulovich 
on the television program See It Now 
in 1953. Lt. Randulovich, an Air Force 
Reserve officer, was thought to be a 
“security risk” by the Security Review 
Board because of the political views 
of his father and sister. Rather than 
resign quietly, he preferred to bring 
the charges into the open to clear his 
name. A few weeks after the interview 
the Air Force dropped all charges 
against the officer and cleared his 
name. 

Freedom to Learn, 16 mm., with 
sound, black and white, 2714 minutes, 
$3.00 rental fee. Mrs. Mae Orin, a 
high school teacher with 25 years of 
experience, is called before an open 
meeting of the school board on the 
charge of teaching communism in her 
classes. She explains that she teaches 
about communism, insisting that the 
American heritage can only be pre- 
served by citizens who understand the 
differences between communism and 
democracy. 

The CSA Packet on Christian Faith 
and Freedom explains these films 
more fully, gives background infor- 
mation about the issues involved, and 
contains suggestions about other ways 
of developing interesting meetings on 
these issues. 


Election Issues Leaflet Available 


‘‘QUESTIONS FOR CHRISTIANS 
IN 1956” 


This leaflet raises important questions for discussion of the issues 
in the fall election, of which the following are samples: 


Is the danger to our internal security so great that we need to restrict 


the civil liberties that have been written into our Constitution? 


Is there a national responsibility to assure that health services are avail- 


able to all at costs within their means? 


Should direct Government payments be used to bridge the gap between 


market prices and a fair return to farmers? 


If taxes are to be reduced, should it be done by increasing personal ex- 
emptions? by putting a limit on corporation taxes? by reduction of war- 


imposed excise taxes? by other means? 


Should we side with the NATO powers in their disputes with colonial 
people? 


Should we change to a permanent policy of peacetime conscription and 
universal military training? Should we have a drastically increased com- 


pulsory reserve system? 


The leaflet points to the Christian concern for civic and political 
life, suggests positive ways for improving the election process, calls 
attention to the important ethical-political issues, and suggests things 
that individuals can do. The Council for Social Action recommends 
that it be used before the candidates are chosen, before the party 
platforms are written, and before the fall elections. 


Copies available from the Council for Social 
Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(Single copy 10 cents; 10-1000 @ 5 cents each.) 
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